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brought up among the intrigues of the  lobbies.   Some
times  he   showed   eloquence, but   it  was never  lofty:
even when elegance of phrase lent an illusion of it, his
speech remained pedestrian, delighting in the intricacies
of grassy paths.
Oh ! He did not wax hot against England. He was far
too prudent. He nursed the future. There was no know-
ing. To-morrow, perhaps, he might be Head of the
Government. No! He paid tribute to the ally. But
Churchill would certainly understand! He had under-
stood 1 They would even render him a service! That
would permit him to make a bloodless peace with Germany,
whilst we, with Petain and Weygand as banner, would
not lose much. And then, what else could be done since
Petain and Weygand, a Marshal and the Commander-in-
Chief, both declared that it was necessary to capitulate ?
We were covered by them. Indeed, more than that, one
could not go against their judgment. It had so often
been proclaimed that they were not to be touched, that
they were taboo; in the communiques and in the Press
they had been guaranteed before public opinion as the
only possible saviours. How could anyone disavow them
by failing to associate himself with their decision ?
It was not possible.
For perhaps the tenth time in the morning he was pro-
nouncing this little speech on 'a pavement before the door
of the Royal Gascony Hotel. It was between noon and
one o'clock. I approached and, having overheard him,
took the liberty of interrupting.
" Do you believe," I asked him, cc that when France
has capitulated, Germany will not occupy the greater part
of the country and squeeze her by the throat ? "
" No ! " he confessed.
" Then," I insisted, " since the capitulation will not
avoid the occupation, why do you wish France to dis-
honour herself ? "
He hedged.